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THE BETROTHAL, 



THE charming picture given on page 150 was hung in the 
last Paris Sa/on under the title of • Les Fiances.' It is by 
Firmin-Gerard, a pupil of the late M. Gleyre, and one of the most 
promising artists of the modern French school. The subject repre- 
sents a custom of the last century peculiar to the French people, 
in which a young couple plighted their troths at the altar, or in a 
public or private assembly, shortly after the engagement, and some 
time before the final celebration of the marriage ceremony. This 
event was always followed by a frolic, in which old and young took 
part. In his illustration of the event, the artist represents the set- 
ting out of the betrothed from the old family mansion, followed by 



their friends, the cavalier tenderly leading his promised wife by the 
hand. Her pretty features are oval, and her downcast eyes indi- 
cate the modest reserve of a well-bred maiden as she listens to 
the words of love which fall from the lips of her betrothed. Fol- 
lowing the happy pair are the father and mother of the lady, to- 
gether with numerous friends, and children bring up the rear of 
the procession. In the doorway of the mansion are, perhaps, the 
old butler and his wife, who are watching with pride the progress 
of the group. The picture is admirably composed, and its plea- 
sant story and the sentiment which it inspires have been' ably re- 
produced by the engraver, Mr. Morse. 



'SPRING AND autumn; 

FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F. J. WILLIAMSON. 



' QPRING AND AUTUMN ' is a picturesque composition, by 
O the sculptor Mr. F. J. Williamson, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1873, and executed for Mr. R. B. Sheridan, 
of Frampton Court, near Dorchester, where the plaster-model oc- 
cupies a place over the door of the conservatory. Seated in front 
of an altar dedicated to Ceres is a young girl, 'Spring,' who has 
woven a chaplet of early flowers to adorn the neck of the fawn 
which she encircles with her right arm ; near this group a young 
urchin hands to his companion a bird's nest, just taken from the 
tree to which he still clings. On the right of the altar stands a 
matronly figure, 'Autumn,' with a distaff, &c., in her hands, hold- 
ing converse with ' Spring ; ' at the feet of the former lies a hound, 
typical of the approaching hunting season, and on her left hand 



boys are gathering grapes from a trellised vine. There is much 
poetic feeling in the design, and the arrangement of it has been 
carefully studied, so as to maintain harmony throughout. It may 
be remarked that the work was executed as a companion to one 
entitled 'Welcome and Farewell,' at Frampton Court, by an Ita- 
lian sculptor. 

Mr. Williamson is now engaged upon the reproduction, in mar- 
ble, of ' Spring and Autumn,' which, when completed, will be 
placed in the hall of Mr. Sheridan's mansion. In the marble 
replica, the heads of two female figures are portraits, respectively, 
of Mrs. and Miss Sheridan. This sculptor, we hear, had recently 
the honour of receiving from her Majesty a commission for life-size 
statues of the two sons of the Prince of Wales. 



AMERICAN ART-COLLECTIONS IN PARIS. 

No. I.— THE GALLERY OF JAMES H. STEBBINS, ESQ. 



IT is a matter of regret to all lovers of art who visit Paris that 
the museums and splendid private collections of pictures ex- 
isting in that city should be so rigorously guarded from public 
view. Unlike the princes and nobles of Italy and Germany, who 
at least once a week throw open their galleries to all visitors, the 
Art-collectors of France are jealous guardians of their treasures. 
The Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition of last year proved how extensive 
and valuable these treasures were. And yet that famous and peer- 
less exhibition gave by no means a full representation of the private 
collections of Paris. It was gotten up by a political set, and many 
persons, to whom applications for contributions were made, refused 
to lend their aid on account of party feeling, which in France has 
reached a point of virulence almost unknown elsewhere. 

Among these private collections I am happy to state that there 
are several, of very great importance, formed and owned by Ameri- 
cans ; and, were it not for the oppressive duties on paintings, our 
native la'nd would speedily possess galleries of modern Art which, 
in extent and value, would rival any similar collections in the Old 
World. 

Mr. James Stebbins, of New York, at present residing on the 
beautiful Avenue Friedland, near the Arc de Triomphe, is the for- 
tunate possessor of a small but exceedingly choice collection of the 
works of French artists of the present day. The Count de Paris, 
himself a great Art-connoisseur, recently expressed his admiration 
of the skill and judgment shown in the selection of these pictures. 

The crowning gloiy and latest addition to the gallery is ' Son 
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Eminence Grise,' by Gerome, the painting which gained for its for- 
tunate creator the Medal of Honour at the Salon of last year. 
Familiar to all Art-lovers by engraving, description, or photograph, 
this fine and spirited work needs merely brief mention here. The 
grey, ascetic monk who descends the palace-stair with hypocritical 
eyes fast nailed to his breviary ; the group of bowing courtiers that 
would fain win a glance or a word from the confidant and friend 
of the all-powerful and terrible Richelieu ; the backward-thrown 
glance of the purple-robed ecclesiastic who, higher up on the stairs, 
indulges himself with a look of scorn at the retreating figure ; the 
patches of sunlight that flicker on wall and floor ; the sweep of 
plume and drapery — have we not studied and noted every detail 
time and time again } 

Mr. Stebbins also possesses a portrait painted by Fortuny, which 
is said to be the finest portrait ever executed by this gifted and 
lamented artist. It is a half-length of a young Spanish lady. The 
pale face, with its dusky, heavy eyes, dark crepe hair, and delicately- 
outlined features, is not strictly beautiful, but is peculiar, character- 
istic, and striking. The lady wears a dress of black brocade, only 
relieved by the slight bands of white lace at the wrists and throat. 
One white, slender hand holds back the folds of her dress. The 
background is of a dusky olive-hue, the colour of which is a serious 
defect, as the dress and hair of the figure approach too nearly to 
it in tint, and blend with it, instead of being thrown out by it. The 
general colouring of the picture is also too dark ; but, apart from 
these drawbacks, it is a powerful and remarkable work of Art. A 



